3i8         THE BAGHDAD AIR MAIL

and I fell into a light sleep, with the little hard metal
thing clasped in my hand: not that it would have availed
much. The blow, if it came, would fall silently and
quickly.

I am convinced that these feelings were quite ground-
less. Apart from the strict code of hospitality observed
by the Arabs, they must have been well aware of what
would happen to them if they harmed a Britisher. All
the same it was not unnatural to feel rather lonely and
helpless out there in the darkness, surrounded by armed
men even though their wild exterior concealed the
friendliest of hearts.

Dawn,jcame, pale and grey, and filtered *in under
the tent flaps. We got up and found the guard more
lively than ever; the night did not seem to have damped
their ardour in the slightest. They boiled up some
water for us on their fire, aj\d we had some tea. What
the Arabs do not know about making fires in th6 open,
is not worth knowing. They can keep a charcoal fire
in a little trench glowing almost indefinitely with the
minimum of attention*

In preparation for the aeroplanes that were coming
out to us, Farnan put out a cloth "T" in the best place
to land up wind. Meanwhile a number of inquisitive
Arabs appeared on the horizon and wandered up to
have a look. Our wonderful bodyguard, two of whose
names I gathered were Nasr and Alu^rd from hearing
their conversation in the night, became very excited.
Two of the guard opened fire on the intruders, not
exactly at them, but close over their heads. When I
heard the bullets whistle I thought that things were
becoming distinctly unsafe. I shouted "Bass! Bassl"
which is the Arabic version of "Cut it out." One of